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A Christmas Message 


From the Bishop of Croydon 


HIS magazine brings you all my very best wishes for 

Christmas. May we understand this year the deepest 

implications of the Christmas message. I cannot help 

feeling that in the past we have taken the tinsel with- 
out the tears; accepted the simple loveliness without the 
suffering which went before. We have covered Christmas 
with a veneer of sugary sentimentality and escaped from the 
real meaning of the story. Christmas took place because 
man’s sin made it necessary. The 
birth and death of Christ were all part 
of the same plan. The season of 
Advent which precedes Christmas is a 
season with a stern message of sin and 
judgment; death and hell. The last 
war was in one sense a judgment, 
an awful judgment brought upon us 
by ourselves. Even today, in 1951, we 
are going through a grim period and 
the answer is not Christmas crackers 
and plum pudding, but something 
much deeper, more painful, more 
costly. 

Life is made up of happiness and 
pain. Some of us think that all life 
ought to be happy, that we have the 
right to demand that it should be 
happy, but happiness in itself is a 
shallow and insipid thing. As we look 
back to the moments of halcyon 
happiness that we have experienced we 
know that there has always been a 
touch of unreality about it. A sense of 
impermanence and insecurity because 
we live in a world of time and sin. 
There is the other streak running 
through life called pain. We have got 
to take tight hold of both pain and 
happiness. Just so far as we use them 
and learn from them we go into that 
deeper quality called joy. Joy is like 

m waters after the storm, joy is 
certainty which comes after doubt, joy 
is the peace which comes after pain. 

Many of us try to avoid pain and suffering. Others of 
us pretend that it is not there and try to forget in a welter of 
amusement. The other day I went to the funeral service of a 
friend. It was a service that was truly Christian. The faces 
that I saw had been through deep pain, they were lined with 
the lines of pain and suffering, but looking through those faces 
was joy, the joy of a quiet faith and trust in God. There was 
no false note of shallow unreal happiness, but a deep quiet 
sense of joy. The whole of the Old Testament leads up to 
Christmas. The sin, sorrow and suffering of a rebellious people 


lead up to the birth of a child who was destined to be a man 
encompassed with sorrow and acquainted with grief. 

We are living in days of agony in Korea and Malaya; 
wives are losing husbands and children are losing fathers. 
If the Christmas story is merely a fantasy of candles and carols, 
shepherds and moonlight sonatas, then it is of all things just 
an unreal mockery. The Christmas story is the story of a 
woman who suffered, of a little family who went into exile, 
of a boy who learned the pain of hard 
work and the meaning of obedience, of 
a young man who went through every 
suffering and indignity of maltreat- 
ment, but through it all there was the 
triumphant note of joy, the joy of 
victory. 

Do not avoid the deepest implica- 
tions of this time of economic crisis as a 
judgment from God, do not try to side- 
track the suffering involved in these 
days. Let us go right through it, 
learn from it, use it. 

In a book I read a few years ago, 
occur these two passages. ‘ Never 
seek comfort but let it come in due 
time when the roots of pain have 
pushed deep enough into your soul, 
when the tree has grown and the ripe 
fruit hangs from the lower branches. 
It is impossible to hasten such growth 
without offending one’s dead. There 
is a time for mourning and mourning 
should be duly observed, not in the 
wearing of black clothes but in trying 
to realize the meaning of life, of the 
past life of the dead and of the present 
and future life of the mourner.’ The 
other passage is said by the father to 
his wife: ‘When I suffer I close up 
like an oyster, when you suffer you 
open up like a wound.’ 

All this may seem very deep and 
perhaps beyond your own experience, 
but I am quite certain that this con- 
ception of joy through pain and suffering is a conception that 
we have got to learn. If not we shall be in a worse condition 
in 1952 than we were in 1951 and we shall have missed the 
whole point of the Christmas message. 

I am not going to give you the greeting ‘A Happy 
Christmas ’—rather do I pass on to you the greeting ‘A 
joyful Christmas.’ May the love of Christ and His willingness 
to suffer be born in your hearts this Christmastide. 


CUTHBERT CROYDON. 
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Queen Mary’s Gifts 


HER Majesty, Queen Mary, Patron of the Roya 
College of Nursing, each year remembers the elderly nurses in 
need and her personal gifts sent through the College Nurses 
Appeal Committee at Christmas are always treasured. This 
year the Christmas tree in the College entrance hall has again 
received many presents which will spread happiness to our 
old, sick or lonely colleagues and Her Majesty’s gifts which 
included such welcome items as thermos flasks and hot water 
bottles will be especially appreciated. 


Environmental Health 


SISTERS-IN-CHARGE in industrial medical departments 
from various parts of the country enjoyed a stimulating 
refresher course at the Royal College of Nursing in London 
last week when the three main topics considered were: 
factors influencing environmental health, individual needs 


Mr. Willis Dixon, B.Litt., M.A., Adviser to Teachers, University 

of London, Institute of Education, giving the inaugural address at 

the refresher course for senior industrial nurses. Mrs. N. Mackenzie 
took the chatr. 


in group life, and modern methods of treatment. The 
members came from establishments of the Ministry of 
Supply, the National Dock Labour Board, and heavy and 
light industries such as iron and steel, electricity and shoe 
manufacturing. The inaugural address was given by Mr. 
Willis Dixon on problems of adaptation in changing con- 
ditions of work, and Miss F. N. Udell, O.B.E., gave the 
concluding address, on the work of the World Health Organi- 
sation in relation to environmental conditions and occupa- 
tional health and its influence on peace. 


American Nurses Convention 


THE BIENNIAL NURSING CONVENTION, sponsored jointly 
by the American Nurses’ Association, the National League 
of Nursing Education and the National Organisation for 
Public Health Nursing, will be held at Atlantic City in June 
1952. An attendance of about 10,000 is anticipated from the 
48 States, the District of Colombia, the Territories of Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and Alaska, and many foreign countries. The 
theme of the Conference is to be Nursing United Promotes 
New Health Goals. This is the 17th Biennial Nursing Con- 
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vention and may be the last joint meeting 
of the three organisations as the proposed 
two-organisation structure plan will be 
considered and voted upon. If the 
proposals are approved, the present six 
national nursing organisations of America 
will merge into two groups—a revised 
and expanded American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion and a new Nursing League of 
America. The three organisations in. 
volved, in addition to those sponsoring 
the convention, are the American Associa. 
tion of Industrial Nurses, the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Nursing, and the National Association of Coloured Gradu- 
ate Nurses; the latter group has recently handed over its 
functions to the American Nurses’ Association. The 
proposals before American nurses have appeared in the 
American Journal of Nursing and were discussed in the 
American book New Horizons in Nursing published by the 
Committee on the Structure of National Nursing Oryanisa- 
tions which was commented on in the leading article of this 
journal of November 18, 1950. Members of professional 
associations in this country will await with interest the 
American nurses’ decision and their solutions to problems 
similar in many ways to our own. 


Village Industry for Crippled Girls 


A ONE-DAY EXHIBITION of hand-block printed fabrics 
opened by Miss Joyce Grenfell was the result of an interesting 
venture to assist disabled girls to earn their living by means of 
this fascinating craft. Miss J. V. L. Brown, who worked under 


Silver Jubilee Professional Competition 


The Nursing Times celebrates 25 years as the Journal of 
the Royal College of Nursing by offering £25 for the best 
professional essay, by a nurse, on the following subject: 


Plan a nursing service for this country for 1962, 
taking into account the health needs of the com- 
munity, economic and man-power problems, and 
the preparation required by those who will staff the 
service. 

Other entries published will be paid for at the usual rates. 
Essays should be between 2,000 and 5,000 words, type- 
written if possible. A pseudonym should be used, the 
author’s name, address and professional details being attached 
to the entry in a sealed envelope, with the pseudonym only 
marked on the outside. 

Entries must be received by the Editor, Nursing Times, 
Macmillan and Company Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, 
W.C.2., not later than March 3, 1952. 


Dame Agnes Hunt at Baschurch, has organised this industry. 
In 1935, Miss Brown started: with two or three crippled girls, 
who proved apt pupils, in a garden room at the Hampshire 
village of Yateley. Two years later enough money was 
raised to build a small workshop and hostel and the education 
authorities paid for a two-year training. There are 18 girls 
employed at present, all of them orthopaedic cases, but there 
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is scope for about 30, and with this expansion in view new 
buildings are planned and a start has been made. The 
Ministry of Labour and National Service and the Nuffield 
Trust have both contributed to the cost, but with rising 

ices more funds are needed to complete the plans. The 
Nuffield Trust has undertaken to contribute £1,500 if a 
similar sum can be raised. The Yateley Textile Printers, 
Ltd., is not a profit-making concern; any profits, after the 
girls have been paid for their work, go back into the business 
or into improvements and amenities, and one of its organiser’s 
cherished plans is to instal a heated orthopaedic swimming 
bath with exercise bars for the community of workers. 


Plymouth’s First Woman Lord Mayor 


THE WOMEN of Plymouth have paid a charming tribute 
to the first woman Lord Mayor of their city, Alderman 
Jacquetta Marshall, in recognition of the outstanding way 
in which she discharged her duties in that capacity. Ata 


recent ceremony Lady Astor presented a cheque for £100 to 
Mrs. Marshall, who is giving it to Freedom Fields Hospital of 
the South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital, Plymouth, to 
provide a gold medal to be awarded annually to the most 
outstanding nurse. The cheque was accompanied by an 
illuminated scroll setting out the terms of the award, lettered 
by the Plymouth School of Art. Miss N. Ledgard, matron 
of Freedom Fields Hospital, received the cheque from Mrs. 
Marshall and expressed her pride on behalf of the hospital and 
her hope that they would be worthy of the honour done them. 


A New Theatre 


EconoMy was the keyword at Sidcup when Miss 
Hornsby-Smith, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Health, 
and the local Member of Parliament, opened a new operating 
theatre at Queen Mary’s Hospital. The estimate for the 
theatre (the conversion of an old building, once before a 
theatre, in 1917) was £4,204: ‘‘ By most scrupulously cutting 
out non-essentials ’’ said Miss Hornsby-Smith, “ you reduced 
the cost to £3,380—a result which is quite outstanding in 
these difficult times.’’ She emphasised that the economies 
asked for in the health service were not to be allowed to 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


The Editor and staff of the Nursing Times wish 
all their readers the compliments of the season 


“ 


The Duchess of Kent with Miss E. Hagland, matron, with a 

guard of honour of some of the nursing staff at the opening of the new 

extension to the nurses’ home, at Hillingdon Hospital, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex. (A veport will be published later). 


affect the service to the patient. After complimenting 
Queen Mary’s on its progress during the past three years— 
out-patients increased by 100 per cent., in-patients by 50 
per cent., operations by 25 per cent. Miss Hornsby-Smith 
concluded with another plea for economy from every 
member of the hospital staff. A bouquet was presented 
to Miss Hornsby-Smith by a student nurse, Miss H. Roberts. 
Mr. E. G. Slesinger, O.B.E., M.S., F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon, 
caused much amusement by spirited comments on the Ministry 
and asked for fewer directives, putting the onus for economy 
on those who actually worked the service. The operating 
theatre, though small, is well-equipped and has several novel 
touches such as a radiator placed outside the anaesthetic room 
for warming the blankets of patients being operated on. 
The floor is a composition of graphite and concrete—-so 
making a satisfactory yet simple conductor and eliminating 
any hazard from static electricity. Brought into the lime- 
light was the theatre sister, Miss R. M. Thomas. Mr. 
Slesinger, presenting her with a bouquet, emphasised that a 
theatre was only as good as the theatre sister and he insisted 
that Miss Thomas was the best one he had ever worked with. 


Meeting The Area Nurse Training Committee 


ATRONS and tutors of hospitals under the North 

East Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board were 

able to meet the Chairman, members of the 
Nursing Services Committee and this year, for the 
first time, members of the Area Nurse Training Committee 
also. The meeting was held in the Nurses’ Hall of The 
London Hospital. Miss M. Henry, Registrar, General 
Nursing Council for England and Wales, was the speaker. 
She outlined the progress of nursing legislation since the 1919 
Registration Act and said that some idea of the work of the 
Council could be appreciated when one realised that there 
were, in England and Wales, over 160,000 State-registered 
nurses, over 50,000 State-enrolled assistant nurses, over 
50,000 student nurses, and some 4,000 pupil assistant nurses. 
Examinations were conducted three times each year, dealing 
with approximately 13,000 candidates on each occasion. 
Approval of hospitals as training schools was another of the 
Council’s duties and over 1,000 hospitals took some part in 
training nurses or assistant nurses. 

The Area Nurse Training Committees, in existence since 
June 1 this year, also had a specific task and no powers 
beyond those specified—they were to have a constant regard 
for the methods employed in the training of nurses; and to 
promote research and investigation into relevant matters. 

Their first task of preparing estimates had been difficult 


this first year, but over 950 estimates had been scrutinised 
and had been sent to the Minister for approval. Nurse 
training finances had not previously been kept separate from 
those of hospitals, and this was a great achievement, for 
inevitably nurse training had up till now taken second place 
to the needs of the hospital. 

The area nurse training committee had a valuable link 
with the regional boards and would form the close personal 
link between the local needs and the central body, the 
General Nursing Council. The Committees were free to 
develop their work and carry out the duties laid down in their 
own way—and there were some very grave problems, such as 
mental nursing and tuberculosis nursing. 

‘The best nurse training in this country is as good as 
that found anywhere in the world, and it is that responsibility 
that the General Nursing Council and the area nurse training 
committees have to guard, foster and maintain,”’ concluded 
Miss Henry, speaking personally. After questions raised by 
‘matrons and tutors from hospitals throughout the region had 
been answered they were able to meet informally, over tea, the 
Chairman of the Board, Mr. J. W. Bowen, C.B.E., J.P., and 
members of the Nursing Services Committee and Area Nurse 
Training Committee of the region. Such a meeting forms a 
valuable means of increasing the awareness of the individual 
for the work in the region as a co-ordinated unit. 
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The Christian Doctrine of Work’ 


by ENID E. H. WELSFORD, M.A., Director of Studies in English, 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 


EFORE embarking on the difficult task of talking on 

the Christian doctrine of work in the modern world, 

I should like to guard against possible misunder- 

standings. I do not mean to imply that high ideals 
of work are the monopoly of professing Christians, nor that 
the modern attitude to work is wholly un-Christian. The 
situation is very complex, but for purposes of intelligible and 
clear discussion, a certain amount of over-simplification and 
exaggeration is necessary. 

First I shall say something about the ‘ unchristian ’ 
doctrine of work, which prevails to a rather alarming extent 
at the present moment, and then I shall consider the 
Christian doctrine of work and how far it is relevant to us 
to-day. 

During the first world war, a friend who was doing some 
job in a factory told me that the workers were in the habit 
of singing a certain kind of chant. It ran like this: 

‘ To work ! 

To get the food to eat ! 

To eat ! 

To get the strength to work ! 
And so we go 

Round, around 

The —-— ring o’roses ’ 

It would be hard to find a more concise and forcible 
statement of the unchristian doctrine of work. Work is an 
essentially disagreeable activity to which most men are forced 
by the necessity of earning their daily bread and since it 
occupies almost all their time, it prevents them from 
engaging in any activity worth while for its own sake. The 
child’s game of ring o’ roses is used ironically as a symbol for 
a thoroughly vicious circle, a round of meaningless, servile 
occupations from which one can only demand to be set free. 
Men should indeed work that they may eat, but they should 
surely eat, not only that they may work, but also that they 
may live the good life, which includes recreational oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of the mind and spirit. Such a 
life can only be lived by free men who have a fair share of 
wealth and a fair share of leisure. To bring this about is the 
just and admirable aim of trade unionists and social reformers, 
and it is therefore most understandable that they should tend 
at times to regard work as mere drudgery, a burden to be 
lightened as far as possible and more equitably shared by 
shortening hours and increasing pay. 


Work as Service 


The trouble with this point of view is that it discourages 
people from regarding work as a service. Moreover it is a 
point of view that can only be sincerely held by a well- 
disposed man when there is no direct connection between 
him and those who benefit by his work. A maker of vanity- 
bags may well feel that the public can get on all right while 
he quarrels with his employer and refuses to work overtime; 
but is a doctor going to let his patient die because he will 
not get up at midnight after a hard day’s work; is a teacher 
going to risk the career of a former pupil because she is 
unwilling to sit up late to get the testimonial off in time ? 
Nurses and teachers are surely to be applauded for their 
opposition to the closed shop and for courageously resisting 
attempts to force them into trade unions. Their resistance 
has no doubt been inspired by fear lest they should no 
longer be allowed to put the interest of their patients and 
pupils first; lest they should be prevented from giving of 
their best because if they were to do so their efforts would 
contrast too favourably with those of more selfish colleagues. 
What is most needed now is not that preoccupation with 
* *An abstract of an address ‘“‘ The Christian Doctrine of Work in 


Modern Society” given at the Ward and Departmental Sisters 
Section Conference held at Girton College, Cambridge. 


rates of pay and hours of work should spread to all professions 
but that workers of every kind should regard their work asa 
vocation and service and therefore worth while for its owp 
sake. 


Essential Inequality 


We do not however solve the whole of our problem by 
stressing the idea of work as service. Some forms of service 
are very monotonous and unpleasant; some men must do 
the drudgery if society is to continue; some men must be set 
free from drudgery if society is to progress. This involves 
inequality and many people today regard inequality as 
synonymous with injustice. 

A very real difficulty of our times is that the extension of 
educational opportunities—in itself an admirable thing—has 
led to an increase in competition for the so-called higher and 
more ‘ interesting’ jobs. I often discuss the teaching pro- 
fession with my students and emphasise the fact that teaching 
is a very important and much needed form of social service, 
Some of them respond, but quite a number of them recoil 
from school teaching because they know that the life is very 
exacting and sometimes socially dull and disagreeable. These 
students heartily approve of education—they would like to 
do some administrative job in connection with it; they would 
like to inspect schools or arrange educational broadcasts, but 
they do not want to teach, not, at any rate, as a life’s work. 
So many people now wish to organise that one wonders 
sometimes whether there will be anyone left to be organised. 

What then is to be done if the inequality which is 
essential to society produces jealousy and discontent which 
are destructive anti-social emotions ? There seem to be three 
possible ways out of this impasse. The first is the slowest 
but probably the most sure—to change people’s attitude by 
example and education. The second is to equalise everything 
as much as possible even though you lower the intellectual 
standard of the community by so doing. The third way is to 
find methods of so conditioning those who have to do the 
hard, dull jobs, that they become automata incapable of 
discontent. That method, of course, is vile, and you may say 
that it is so alien to our way of conducting life that it is waste 
of time to think about it. But some of you will have read 
Aldous Huxley’s terrifying book, ‘ Brave New World’, where 
he givesa detailed and vivid exposition of a process of elimina- 
ting discontent by eliminating the human soul. Huxley does 
not like this brave new world, which is our world, or rather 
what our world would be like if it were cleared of all vestiges 
of Christian culture. Since the prospect is so unattractive, 
it seems sensible to ask what would be the consequence of 
taking our Christian heritage really seriously. 

But is there a Christian doctrine of work ? You do not 
have to be a Christian to say with St. Paul that ‘ If a man 
will not work neither let him eat’. Greek philosophers, 
Christian theologians, and scientific humanists agree i 
insisting that true work is work for the good of the com- 
munity. But if there is not a specifically Christian doctrine 
of work, there is a Christian doctrine of the meaning of human 
existence, and some attitudes to work are, and some are not, 
compatible with that doctrine. So let us begin, as our Bible 
does, at the beginning, with the beautiful and poetic myth 
which is recorded in the first chapters of Genesis. 


The Christian Doctrine 


If man is made in the image of God, the Creator, it 
follows that human work should be creative, productive, the 
result of an inner rather _ an external compulsion, a means 
of the best kind of self-expression. One cause of soci 
discontent is that so many people are doing work that does 
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pot satisfy their creative impulses. This has nothing to do 
with the distinction between those who work with their hands 
those who work with their brains. There is no trace in 
the Bible of the scorn for manual labour which was so 
characteristic of the Greeks. Very much the contrary. 

But we must not rush from one extreme to another. We 
must not deny the painfulness of work; nor indulge in the 
false hope that at some future date this painfulness may be 
wholly eliminated. All creative minds know something of 
the panys of childbirth; the mere maintenance of life and 
civilisation involve fatiguing and perpetually recurring 
exertions; to clear up the messes created by human wicked- 
ness and folly involves much effort of a trying and dis- 
heartening kind. 

It is here that Christianity has something very pertinent 
to say to us, for there is no question that there is a specifically 
Christian doctrine of pain. The Bible teaches us that pain is 
closely connected with sin and is ultimately due to the fact 
that creative beings have misused their freedom to rebel 

inst their creator, and that the whole of creation has 
suffered for this disorderly self-centredness. Must we then 
despair? Not at all. Man is made in the image of God, he 
has goodness in him as well as evil, and God is not only the 
Creator who brings new worlds into existence, he is also the 
Redeemer, the Restorer, the Mender of broken lives, the 
re-creator of human society. But the New Testament tells 
us that this redemptive work is very painful, it may even 
involve the cost of life itself. 

Pain is in itself, as you know only too well, a most 
horrible evil. It can be the most wasteful and sterile of 
human experiences. To cure or mitigate it is a noble task. 
But Christianity teaches that apparently hopeless suffering 
can be transformed by sacrificial love into the most fruitful 
form of activity. When this is realised, and the noblest 
spirits have always realised it, in practice if not in theory, 
then a complete reversal of the normal attitude to work 
takes place. Instead of scrambling for the easiest and most 
agreeable jobs, such people, if they compete at all, compete for 
the most burdensome labours——they do this not because they 
are morbid ascetics, but because they love their fellowmen 
and would rather bear pain themselves than allow others to 
bear it. The Christian method of eliminating discontent is to 
foster that very quality which was so carefully excluded from 
Huxley’s brave new world. Work may be humdrum and 
unpleasant, but it can be transformed into creative activity 
if it is performed in a spirit of sacrificial love. 

‘ A servant with this cause 
Makes drudgery divine ’. 

Yes. But we must be very careful indeed not to pervert 
this doctrine into an apology for social injustice. All honour 
to Florence Nightingale and those who share her sense of 
vocation; but it is wicked to exploit this generosity and make 
it an excuse for underpaying and overworking those who 
possess it. The Christian religion is realistic and expects us 
to face facts. Only a minority can do the most exacting 
intellectual work, only a still smaller minority are capable of 
fully understanding and putting into perfect practice the 
ideal of sacrificial love. In any case, we should demand this 
sanctity from ourselves rather than from other people. For 
instance, what right have I, comfortably placed in a pleasant 
university job, to reproach my students for not wanting to be 
nurses or school-teachers in an industrial town ? None at all 
—and yet the fact remains that nurses and school-teachers 


are badly needed. . 
Realism 


It is right to stress the creative and unselfish aspects of 
work, but we must also remember that men have to pay for 
their daily bread. Christianity is a religion of incarnation, it 
cannot ignore the things of earth and of the body; its doctrine 
of work must be applicable to the actual conditions of human 
existence. We must not despise wage-earning. A man must 
work to eat and since his life is willed by God, if he is gaining 
his livelihood in an honest, useful way, he is fulfilling his 
divine vocation. It is the Divine Will that we should found 
families and build up homes, and this can make the most 
humdrum form of wage-earning creative. That is why the 
State should beware of usurping the function of the parents. 
We do a man a very bad turn if we increase his leisure and 
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comfort by means which relieve him of all responsibility and 
debar him of creative joy and pain. 

It is right then to work for a wage, but it is wrong to work 
only for a wage. Men should take pride and pleasure not only 
in building up homes, but in making themselves and their 
homes of service to the community. It is being more and more 
recognised that one can mitigate the burden of repetitive, 
over-specialised work by encouraging team-work and by 
explaining fully to the workers the nature and function of the 
whole process in which they are playing a small but essential 
part. Most people have some generosity and find it enjoyable 
and encouraging to know that they are fulfilling a useful 
function in society. A few, as we have seen, go further and 
give themselves without reservation to the costly and dis- 
interested service of their fellows. We all should aim at this 
for ourselves, and although we should not expect it from our 
neighbours, the more widely such a spirit prevails, the better 
it is for the common weal. 

Can we now gather together our reflections on the 
Christian doctrine of work ? For a Christian, thought on any 
subject must begin and end with God. It is right to earn an 


A Constant Reminder 


A subscription to the Nursing Times is a present which 
will last long after the festive season. It costs {1 6s. Od. 
for 12 months, including postage, to any part of the world; 
7s. for three months. Special rates for College members are: 
19s. 6d. for 12 months. Order now from the Manager, 
Nursing Times, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s 
Street, W.C.2. 


honest livelihood and to serve the public, but the ultimate end, 
though not necessarily the immediate purpose, of all good 
work is to make possible for oneself and for others the enjoy- 
ment and love of God and His Creation. 

But this is not all. Christian belief not only transforms 
our aim in work, it enlarges our definition of it. Work is not 
mere bustle, it-can be done by the spirit as well as by the 
mind and the body. If to labour is to pray, it is also true 
that to pray is to labour. No work is well done unless it is 
energised by the dynamic power of goodwill, and this exercise 
of goodwill can be in itself a form of work—work, moreover, 
which can be performed in pain, in helplessness, even upon 
one’s death-bed. If Christianity is true no one need ever 
say ‘‘ Il am past my work’’. All true work is love in action; 
in our present circumstances such work is very likely to 
involve redemptive pain; but even the pain can be trans- 
formed into a most fruitful form of creative joy. That, I 
think, is the core of the Christian doctrine of work in modern, 
or indeed in any, society. 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION AND HEALING.—by Leslie 
D. Weatherhead, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton 
Lid., St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4, 25s.) 
This is in every sense of the word a very good book. Dr. 
Weatherhead sets himself the extremely difficult task of 
studying the relationship of religion to healing and the part 
which acknowledgment of spiritual truths ought to play in 
medicine as a whole, and in psychiatry in particular. Complete 
success would involve the writing of a masterpiece; but the 
attempt to produce a masterpiece is, as Cyril Conolly has said, 
the true function of a writer. Dr. Weatherhead has certainly 
succeeded in writing one of the most important books to be 
produced by this generation of medical or religious writers. 
He takes as his guiding principle his own faith in 
Christianity, but the implications of his work include the 
whole basis of religion in its relationship to everyday life. 
Unless religious experience is in fact an illusion, as Freud 
believed, it is by definition the most important fact of human 
existence. It is the one link which connects the life of the 
individual to all that is ultimately real and timeless; and 
therefore it cannot be excluded from any profound and sincere 
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consideration of human activivy, particularly when that 
activity is itself as important as the care of the sick. 

The approach of women to experience of any kind is 
often more intuitive than that of men; and this perhaps 
explains why the disputes, which have raged in the past 
between men of science and men of religion have never 
disturbed that union of belief and practice which has for so 
long illuminated the history of nursing. It is hard indeed to 
think of a great name in nursing without being reminded of a 
great faith; and the professional devotion of the Religious 
Orders in nursing has always borne comparison with the 
highest standards that have ever been established in the 
service of mankind. Thoughtful and imaginative nurses will 
probably therefore accept and enjoy this book with less 
hesitation than many doctors, who might none the less be 
unable to quarrel with its main theme. Nurses are seldom 
far from an awareness that their skill and service are expended 
within the stream of that natural tendency to recovery upon 
which all medicine must rely. The surgeon or physician may 
sometimes fall into the error of ascribing to their own efforts 
the key to their patients’ recovery; but in their more humble 
and profound moments they are recalled to that sense of 
being no more than the instruments through which recovery 
can be helped, which is the true inspriation of the profession. 

Dr. Weatherhead does not maintain that faith healing 
or religious cures represent either the greatest or the most 
important contribution of religion to the relief of sickness. 
Himself a competently trained lay psychologist, he recognises 
the essentially natural role of physical treatment in all 
branches of illness, and the natural role of psychotherapy 
in the treatment of mental illness and emotional disorder. 
He examines with critical care the claims and the performance 
of all known methods of healing through religion in Western 
communities and gives a balanced although necessarily 
simplified account of the various techniques of psychological 
treatment which depend upon psychotherapy. 

He does not go into physical methods of treatment in 
psychiatry, tending to group these with physical methods of 
treatment in other branches of medicine, which is probably 
the soundest course to adopt. While he recognises that a 
sincere concern for suffering, tempered by skill and experience, 
is the one indispensable characteristic of the good doctor, he 
maintains that this is simply one aspect of the power of love 
in action, an aspect which finds its highest reflection in the 
love of God for human beings. When he suggests that after 
human resources have done their utmost, the patient with 
profound emotional distress and disturbance must still turn 
beyond himself for true peace of mind, he will find many 
psychiatrists whose clinical experience will compel them to 
agree with him, whatever their own faith or lack of it. 

Freud, whose concern for human suffering seems to have 
defied his own objective analysis of human motives, always 


. assumed that religion was an illusion. Proceeding from this 


assumption which in itself he was never able to justify, he 


‘went to considerable lengths to explain how all the 
; phenomena of religion could be explained as manifestations of 
neurosis. He was ultimately led by: this procedure into 


inventing his own mythology and thereafter assuming his 
invention to possess the same validity as his earlier 


‘revolutionary discoveries in human psychopathology. Dr. 
Weatherhead has something more realistic to propose. He 


suggests that we examine the claims of religion and the aims 


of psychiatry, to see whether in fact there is conflict or 
whether there is ultimately an inescapable need for integra- 


SUPERANNUATION HINTS 


When you leave the National Health Service 


Do not accept a refund of your superannuation 
contributions unless you are giving up work. If you are 
taking other employment you may be able to claim a 
‘transfer value’ to the Federated Superannuation 
Scheme for Nurses or apply to have your -past super- 
annuation rights put in ‘cold storage’ until you retire 
or rejoin the National Health Service. Either alternative, 
if available, would be of more value to you than the mere 
return of your own payments, less tax. 
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tion. His book is dedicated to the ideal implicit in the 
Hippocratic Oath: that the moral basis of the doctors’ efforts, 
and indeed the whole concept of medical ethics, rests 
essentially upon a spiritual rather than a material foundation, 
The book is excellently written throughout, and deserves 

to be bought and kept, as well as read. 
D>. C, DPM 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
NURSING.— by William Brody, Director of Personnel, New 
York City Depariment of Health (Henry Kimpton, 25, 
Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1, 23s.). 

This is an interesting and thoughtful American book. 
A part is given up to a description of the administration and 
conditions of service of the different health service agencies 
operating in the United States, which to us appear com- 
plicated, used as we are to our National Health Service, 
statutory qualifications, and national scales of salaries and 
conditions of service. It is of interest to note that in 1949 
only 28.9 per cent. of their non-supervisory grades of public 
health nurses had ‘ completed a year of academic preparation 
in public health nursing’. 

The chapter on ‘ learning all the time’ is full of good 
suggestions, particularly with regard to making the best use 
of the accumulated knowledge of the field workers for the 
benefit of the service. 

The need for supervisory training is emphasised and also 
the importance of careful selection of supervisors: ability 


. in the ‘ area of human relations’ being considered of greater 


importance than technical skill. In fact, be accessible, be 
human, is the theme of the valuable chapters dealing with the 
practice of supervision. A book to read with some serious 
self-examination. 


~ F.E.F., S.R.N., S.C.M., H.V. Cert. 


PHYSIOTHERAPY IN OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECO- 
LOGY.—by Helen Heardman, M.C.S.P. (E. and S. 
Livingstone, Lid., 16 and 17, Teviot Place, Edinburgh, 16s.) 

This book, which is primarily intended for physio- 
therapists, is arranged in three sections, the first being a brief 
account of the anatomy, physiology and psychology of 
reproduction. The second part is concerned with the methods 
used by the physiotherapist in obstetrics, and the education 
for childbirth; it includes a chapter on the use of drugs in 
labour by Dr. Shila Ransom. 

Mrs. Heardman’s desire was to help to provide safer, 
painless, natural childbirth through the adequate preparation 
of the mother, mainly by the abolition of fear and tension and 
by positive training in natural control. She points out that 
only through lack of time or opportunity on the part of 
midwives has this training been taken over by the: physio- 
therapist, and that success depends on the co-operation of all 
concerned. 

In the third section, the author has described the uses of 
physiotherapy in gynaecology. Methods of treatment 
include massage, exercise and electrotherapy. Mention must 
be made of the excellent use of illustrations throughout the 
book, which help to make the movements and exercises easy 
to follow. 

An interesting, and to the reviewer new, method for 
inducing labour by means of massage and exercises is 
described in a short chapter, which reports favourably on the 
result of 12 cases so treated, six of which had previously 
failed to respond to medical induction. 

Now that the public is becoming increasingly aware of 
these valuable, new methods of preparation for childbirth, it 
behoves every practising midwife to consider where she 
stands in relation to their adoption in her scheme for ante- 
natal care; she has for a long time recognised their value in 
the post-natal field. 

D. R. M., S.R.N., S.C.M. 


Books Received 


British Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, October 1951, 
No. 5.—(The Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 5s.) 
Child Care. A handbook on the care ef the child deprived of 
a normal home life.—by Agatha H. Bowley, Ph.D., (E. and 
S. Livingstone Ltd., 10s. 6d.) 

Hormones; A survey of their properties and uses (The. 
Pharmaceutical Press, 35s). 
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New Christmas Carol 


by FRANZISKA KONWITSCHNY, South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital 


Andante 


Verses I and Il | | 
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On Bethlehem’s hills the snow lay deep, Theroofsanddomesof Bethlehem’stown ‘In Bethlehem’s inn a Babe ye shall see 


The Shepherds at the fold Dreamed in the clear moonlight; Within a manger laid, 

Kept watch upon their drowsy sheep And in the east a star shone down The Saviour Christ, for lo! it is He, 
Despite the winter’s cold. With beauty strangely bright. Rejoice, be not afraid ”’. 

The oxen standing in the byre Then the starry skies were swept aside, Then a host of Angels filled the sky, 
Lowed gently in the gloom, The shepherds bowed in fear, Praising and singing then, 

The flames rose from the goatherds’ fire, ‘‘ Peace to the earth’ an Angel cried, ‘“‘ All glory be to God on high, 

Each like a crimson plume. His voice was loud and clear. On earth goodwill to men ”’. 
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* Our Churches and Cathedrals 


this 


Above left: Paul's Cathedral—-the centre of religious ceremonies 
thanksgiving and rejoicings of the nation. 
Above right: St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh—the building has had «a 
dramatic history. 

Below left : a view of the fine roof in St. Ravid’s Cathedral, Pembrokeshir:, 
largest and best known of Velsh cathedrals. 

Below right: S¢. .Jartin’s-in-the- Field was the scene of the first broadcas: 
service, now a feature of life all over the world, 
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British Travel Association | 
: Above left: Lincoln Cathedral—the cathedral church of St. Mary is a superb triple-towered gem, 


| the third largest cathedral in the country. Right: York Minster—one of the pearls among E nglish 
cathedrals ; there has been a church on the site since the 7th century. 


English Perpendicular ax 
of the vaulting is shown 


Below left : Brecon Cathedral—a Welsh cathedral possessing great charm. Chapel is normally lit by 
f Right: Hillsborough Church—visited by the Queen on her recent tour of Northern Ireland, this pega 
church is a lovely example of 18th century building under private patronage. 


[British Travel Association: [N. Ireland Travel Bureau) 
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Below left: St. Anne’ 
parish church in the Chan 
Orkney—a cathedral raisi 
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\bove : King's Colleg 
His 


[ British Travel Association | 


Above left: Durham Cathedval——the famous view of Durham's incomparable cathedral poised over 
hey river. Right: Salisbury Cathedral —a matchless jewel to crown a lovely city. It carries a spire 
unequalled in the world. 


GOOD TIDINGS 


bridge—the finest example of 


lav ani@mhe country. The ethereal grace 

own mimwo days of floodlighting. The 

lit by ile Festival of Nine Carols is Below left : Westminster Roman Catholic Cathedral, the most unusual cathedral in London. It is 
perp n ually. still in process of construction. Right: Westminster Abbey—where our monarchs have been 


crowned and our great buried since, legend has it, St. Peter himself founded a church on the site. 


eat, 
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nes Murch, Alderney—-a delightful 
St. Magnus Cathedral, 
vasi@ier the pledge of an invader. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Above: Temple Church, London—badly damaged in aiv raids; 
rebuilding is in progress. Parts of the church dated from the 12th 
century and it is one of very few © Round’ churches in the country 


| Noble Cathedral 


Below : the steps to the Martyrdom, Canterbury Cathedral; herve is 
the heart of the country’s religion and one of the noblest buildings in the 

| world. 
British Travel Association 
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[British Travel Association. 
Above: St. Just-in- Roseland Church—a (mostly) 15th century 


church with the most beautiful churchyard in England—a stone's 
throw from the river. 
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Christmas Reading 


The World of Art 


PICASSO, edited by Anthony Bertram (The 
World's Masters Series, The Studio Publica- 
tions. 
GIOTTO, edited by Anthony Bertram (The 
World’s Masters Series, The Studio Publica- 
tions. 33.). 

The \Vorld’s Masters Series on great 

inters are excellently produced and 
enlightening, with good reproductions. It 
is rare to find a commentary on the work of 
Picasso which is at once brief, helpful and 
easy to read; the reproductions of his work 
are so arranged as to help the reader to 
understand something of the development 
and aims of this great artist. The same 
general remarks apply to the essay on 
Giotto. Giotto lived in the 13th and 1]4th 
centuries, and exercised a great influence 
on the development of painting. He is 
generally recognised as the greatest of those 
artists of his time who broke away from the 
semi-abstract expression of the Byzantines, 
and who strove to reveal the spirit through 
the human body. Each of these painters 
may be said to mark the beginning of a new 
tradition in art. 


MAKING A START IN ART, by Anna 
Airy. (The Studio Lid., 18s.) 

Well produced and written in a friendly, 
informal way, here is a book to give the 
youngster who is considering a career in art, 
or the keen amateur who would like to 
improve his technique and produce some- 
thing worth-while from a spare-time hobby 
or sketching holidays. It may produce 
stirrings of conscience in the inveterate 
dabbler hitherto content with the mediocre 
and incite him to real effort—-or it may 
discourage him altogether—either result 
being probably all to the good. ‘There are 
ten plates, eight of them in colour, by 
contemporary artists, with notes and 
comments by the author who brings to this 
book professional skill and experience, 
sympathy with the beginner's failings, 
practical encouragement and good advice. 


Mainly Biographical 


THE ROYAL STORY, by L. A. Nickolls 
(Macdonald, 10s. 6d.). 


This is the story of the royal family 
through the year, starting with the opening 
of the new House of Commons Chamber and 
ending with Princess Margaret's birthday 
celebrations. The chapters include des- 
criptions of the pre-Christmas party for the 
Household staff, Princess Margaret’s visit 
to the Sadlers Wells School and the 
presentation of the débutantes at the 
Palace. The photographs are very attrac- 
tive with some particularly charming studies 
of Prince Charles and Princess Anne. 


FAMILY KINGDOM, by Samuel S. Taylor 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 6d.). 


The kingdom of this entertaining book is 
composed of the six wives and 36 children 
of one man—John Taylor. It is the perfect 
present for the man who thinks he has his 
hands full with just one wife for it tells of 
the attitude of a stern, pompous, self- 
righteous Mormon whose belief in plural 
Marriages is only equalled by his faith that 

the Lord will provide’ for the multi- 
plicity of expenses and troubles that such 


enthusiastic demonstrations of his belief 
incur. 

but the interest of the book is kept up, 
through marriage after marriage, partly 
due to the suspense of so much complicated 
secrecy—tor plural marriages were not 
tolerated by other Americans. The, to our 
minds, appalling misdemeanour of having a 
handful ot wives is matched, in an under- 
cover way, by a delicious righteousness on 
the part of the conspirators. The whole 
book is perhaps a sly warning that to listen 
to your inner self may be wise but always to 
follow its counsel may lead to trouble. 

A DOCTOR'S ODYSSEY, by George Sava. 
(Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

The story of Giovanni Campo, an Italian 
doctor, who, from his early days as a medical 
student in Florence in the 20's, writes 
intimately to his friend of his thoughts and 
adventures. He had to flee from Italy to 
Zurich where he qualified; he went to Alrica 
with a medical mission, and finally turned to 
China where he became a doctor with the 
partisans, who were fighting long before 
1939 to keep the Japanese from their land. 
They never received the help which britain 
and America were sending the National 
Government, and it is a tragic yet 
courageous story of seemingly senseless 
suffering. Later when the National Govern- 
ment and the partisans were united we 
witness the demoralising effect of success on 
the brilliant young doctor, spurred on by 
an ambitious and unscrupulous wife. It is 
a spiritual odyssey which bears the stamp 
of truth, a story of a man with great gifts 
and integrity ruimed by self-deception and 
the woman he never ceased to love. And 
there is the portrait of a woman, ‘a flower 
of Fascism’ in Italy, who yet worked 
untiringly as a nurse among the Chinese 
partisans. Yes, there are paradoxes and 
much material for tiiought in this book. 


Ballet 
SADLERS WELLS BALLET GOES 
ABROAD, by Franklin White, with photo- 
graphs by Bryan Ashbridge. (aber and 
Faber, 25s.) 

The latest triumphal tour of the Sadlers 
Wells Ballet Company in the United States 
and Canada is vividly described in a book 
by Franklin White, a member of the Com- 
pany, and lavishly illustrated by informal 
photographs of the tour by his colleague, 
Bryan Ashbridge. There is no attempt to 
describe the dancing itself, but the book 
gives an excellent impression of the crowded 
events, amusing incidents, the crises and 
the rapturous reception experienced during 
the tour. At Los Angeles, members of the 
Company driving to the theatre for the 
evening performance noticed searchlight 
beams flickering across the sky; it was not 
until they arrived at the building and found 
the entrance picked out by the beams that 
they realised that this military display was 
in their honour. This is a book which will 
be read with interest not only by ballet fans, 
but by the general reading public too. 


Essa s— 


THE BLUE FOX, by Ronald Duran 
(Museum Press Limited, 15s.). 

This is a book for all townsmen who are 
secretly certain that they are the only 
townsmen who genuinely feel they are 
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‘ The Family with a Monkey '—vreproduced 
from ‘ Picasso’ by courtesy of the Studio 
Publications. 


countrymen at heart. It is true that 
none of these essays—-for the book is a 
collection of essays that have appeared in 
the Evening Standard—is really of great 
moment: they concern the day-to-day 
adventures of farming, the threatening rain, 
or the counter-attraction of the local cinema 
showing a good film for a short time 
against the lure of overtime pay. But they 
show clearly the joys and the horrors of 
farming. They are sufficient to keep a 
townsman glued to his pensionable position 
—and a farmer glued to his farm. 

The author says ‘to farm is to keep a 
frank diary and then flaunt it immoderately 
before one’s neighbours’ for ‘all last 
years mistakes are plain for anybody to see 
merely by looking over the hedge’. The 
Blue Fox saves us even that trouble in 
reading a frank and wholly delightful diary. 


—and Fiction 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, by Charles 
Dickens. (Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) 


The New Oxford Illustrated edition of 
The Old Curiosity Shop will be warmly 
welcomed by lovers of Dickens, for new 
plates have been remade from the original 
drawings. The charm and clarity of the 75 
illustrations by Cattermole and Phiz are a 
sheer joy. The new introduction by the 
Farl of Wicklow, and the excellent printing 
tor which the Oxford University Press is 
famous, makes this an admirable gift or 
presentation volume at a very modest price. 


THAT MARBLE HAND|, by Beatrice de 
Holthoiy. (Macmillan and Co., Lid., 
12s. 6d.) 


To the reviewer the title of the book is 
misleading and the exclamation mark 
distracting. It is in fact another story of a 
young daughter, Rufima, whose spirit is 
restrained by the ‘marble hand’ of her 
mother until she discovers—as many other 
heroines before her have done—that she can 
lead a fuller life on the stage. The hand in 
question was in fact sculptured in marble 
for an Emperor when the mother had been 
a favourite at the Court of the Tsars. 

With her exotic background and French 
‘ finishing * Rufima has still to face the inner 
struggles and unhappiness of childhood, 
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adolescence and young womanhood. But 
the story is intermingled with interesting 
asides on France, Ireland and England as 
well as delightful anecdotes and intimate 
tragedies such as every family circle could 
reveal if ever they dared. As a first novel 
this is full of promise. 


GRANDFATHER’S HOUSE, by 
Barker (Wm. Heinemann Lid., 10s. 6d.). 
This story concerns a young American, 
Lloyd Mason, who, visiting England, feels 
urged to investigate his grandfather's 
strange disappearance from home many 
years before. The tension mounts, as 
Lloyd, torn by the conflict of his love for 
his vivacious cousin, Daphne, and his pity 
and affection for Margaret, a more serious 
cousin, eventually escapes from them both, 
suddenly understanding the reasons for his 
grandfather's action. Characterisation is 
good and the story is told in an interesting 
manner. 


THE TURPS, by Damon’ Runyon. 
(Constable, 12s. 6d.) 

Many readers will look in vain for the 
lovable guys and dolls of Broadway whom 
Damon Runyon made famous. In this 
book, which presents Mr. American Every- 
man and his wife Ethel, the pattern of their 
lives, with the comedy, pep and pathos of 
their relationship with each other and their 
in-laws, makes amusing reading. The book 
is written in the form of correspondence, a 
presentation much in vogue today. 


KISSING KIN, by Elswyth 
(Robert Hale, Lid., 12s. 6d.) 
This fast-moving romance of the First 
World War and its ensuing years is the fifth 
in the Williamsburg series. It introduces 
Camilla and Calvert, the Richmond twins; 
Jenny, the V.A.D. who has been dis- 
appointed in love; Raymond, the airman 
who loves her, but is unwilling to marry her 
until after the war; and Sosthene, the 
attractive and charming companion to the 
eternally young Aunt Sally. These es- 
sentially human and alive characters 
blended with the author’s sympathetic 
treatment make this novel a delight to read. 


Thane. 


For a Party 


MODERN PARTY GAMES, by Kate 
Stevens (Ward Lock and Co., Lid., 7s. 6d.). 

This is a useful book if you are giving any 
kind of party. There are wordy games, 
games for getting people to mix and, for the 
more strenuous, such things as musical 
rugger. Although the wordy games have 
a certain sameness, anyone giving a garden 
party, a bazaar, or even wondering how to 
occupy a company of Guides for an after- 
noon, will find suggestions here. 


Travel at Home and Abroad 


LANCASHIRE LANDSCAPE, by Jessica 
Lofthouse. (Robert Hale, Ltd., 16s.) 

Most of us are inclined to associate 
Lancashire merely with cotton mills and 
clogs, with jostling shipping and smoke- 
belching factories—and, naturally, with 
Gracie Fields! But of course we ought to 
know that there is no corner of this land 
without its own rich tradition, ancient 
customs and time-old legends. And 
Lancashire is no exception. Did you know, 
for instance, that not many miles from 
Wigan is a locality claimed as one of the 
numerous sites of King Arthur’s battles 
against the Saxon invader ? If you have the 
opportunity of exploring southern 


Lancashire this book would be a valuable . 


guide. It describes Roman roads, wild 
moors, valleys, villages and towns; also 


many fine but little known country houses 
which are now accessible to visitors. The 
author deals only with South Lancashire— 
a district from which, she says, tourists are 
generally ‘ warned off’. She intended to 
skim over it lightly, devoting most of her 
space to North Lancashire with its more 
obvious tourist attractions. But she found 
so much that was fascinating in the country- 
side between the industrial towns that she 
collected enough material for two full-length 
books, and North Lancashire has had to be 
relegated to a further volume. 


WILD GEESE AND ESKIMOS, by Peter 
Scott. (Country Life, Lid., 27s.) 

The author, who has done more than any 
other man to bring the subject of wild fowl 
to the general public, here describes a 
journey into Arctic Canada. . With two 


The Eskimo, Topelekon, to whom Peter Scott 
dedicates ‘Wild Geese and Eskimos’, 
published by ‘ Country Life’. 


companions he moved up the Perry River 
studying the birds and brought some back 
for the Severn Wildfowl Trust. Mr. Scott, 
besides being a naturalist, is an artist (we 
reproduce his sketch of Topelekon, an 
Eskimo to whom the book is dedicated) and 
writer who manages to hold our interest well 
in the pursuit of what is after all, a 
specialist’s occupation. One of the aims 
of the expedition was to get information on 
Ross's Geese, in danger of extinction, 
also the more general idea of finding Out 
more about wild fowl. This is a very 
thorough account of two months in a rarely 
described country. 


NORWEGIAN JOURNEY, by Garry Hogg, 
tllustvated by the author (Museum Press Lid., 
75s.). 

Travel abroad, with its many surprises and 
pitfalls, is always delightful from the com- 
fort of an armchair, but this 
fascinating journey through 
Norway will also stir the 
blood for maps and rucksack 
and holidays again. Travel- 
ling a thousand miles on foot, 
by fjord-ferry, mountain train 
and all manner of other 


Cormorants on Black Rocks, 

Whiting Bay—from ‘Arran 

with Camera and Sketchbook’ 

by courtesy of Robert Hale, 
Lid. 
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vehicles the author, with Elizabeth, sti 
found time to stand and stare, to liste, 
and enjoy. They share their <eclights 
discoveries and mystifications, their ep. 
joyment of the people and the homesteads 
the glorious scenery and the chances 
and mischances of travel off the beaten 
track with only the language of the phrase. 
book to help them. The detailed observa. 
tions, unpretentious style and touches of 
humour, make this a delightful book for aj) 
who seek ‘ the feel ‘ of a country beyond its 
hotels and cities. 


ARRAN WITH CAMERA AND SKETCH. 
BOOK, by V.A. Firsoff (Robert Hale, 183.) 

This is the first comprehensive survey of 
Arran published for 30 years and it does 
justice to this lovely island of the Hebrides, 
Mr. Firsoff has climbed the peaks, explored 
coast and corrie, observed the wild life of 
land, sea and air, and he knows well the 
historical and geological background. Nor 
are the islanders forgotten, nor their hard 
struggle to cultivate this granite strewn 
land. 50 excellent photographs depict 
Arran in many moods and seasons, 
Numerous delightful sketches show details 
of flower, bird or butterfly which photo- 
graphs could never capture and other 
excellent features are the folded 4” map of 
the island and the bibliographies at the end 
of each chapter. There are _ possibly 
technical reasons why some photographs 
had to face each other; one photograph 
across two pages would have been preferable. 


For the Gardener 


THE HERB GARDEN, by May Thorne 
Quelch (Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.). 

Thyme and tarragon, fennel and foxglove, 
are redolent of country scene and scent and 
it is this atmosphere which pervades Mrs. 
Quelch’s book. It will appeal to many 
people with widely different interests. 
Gardeners will want to know how and 
where to grow herbs (and more information 
might have been given in this section), the 
cook how best to use them, and nurse and 
doctor will be specially interested in their 
healing qualities. It is interesting to learn 
that the early cookery books always con- 
tained simple medicines, and that Cul- 
pepper’s ‘ Herbal,’ first published in the 
17th century is still widely used. Old 
rustic remedies which have been passed 
down the generations are recounted by 
Mrs. Quelch; many of these ‘ simples * are 
being examined seriously today in the light 
of modern knowledge. Folk lore is inter- 
spersed with fact and fiction which makes a 
logical sequence difficult, but who would 
want such a subject dealt with too rigidly? 
These humble plants of field and woodland 
have delighted and healed man through the 
ages. We too can continue to learn from 
them and a window box will suffice for their 
cultivation. 

Miss Irene Hawkins contributes some 
attractive drawings. 
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Now for the National Hospital Service Reserve! 


After 28 Years 


creep into the nearest sluice room and 
scrub macs all day.”’ 

“So do I. ‘What else are we fit for now 
we've been tied to our desks so long ? ”’ 

Thus I and a colleague in a patriotic 
moment over a cup of tea. It seemed the 
right approach for people the wrong side of 
fifty, but, reading the National Hospital 
Service Reserve banner stretched across our 
local shopping centre, it occurred to me that 
I would be less trouble if I joined this 
Reserve, and learnt the position of the 
sluice rooms in advance. So I applied, and 
received the long medical form. Hearing 
that a hospital check-up involved financial 
complications of great magnitude on which 
Whitehall was still pondering, I went to my 
long suffering G.P. There I corroborated 
(what he knew 
already) that | 
was as strong as 
ahorse, and that 
during my long 
life 1 had only 
undergone one operation—for an impacted 
wisdom tooth. ‘‘ What’s ‘N.A.D.’ mean ?”’ 
I asked, as the magic formula was scribbled 
in for about the twentieth time. (A pointer, 
this, to my out-of-dateness.) 

In due course came the note of welcome, 
the badge and record card. Now it was up 
to me. “ Yes, I'll come in the summer 
holidays, and I'll do an eight hour day, 
eight to five ’’, I telephoned without giving 
myself time to think. And the deed was 
done. My old training school rigged me out 
in a staff nurse’s uniform, out came the old 
badge, on went the collar and cuffs, in went 
the pins and studs, and, borrowing the car 
for this ‘ work of national importance ’, I 
set off for the local hospital in comparative 
comfort, but with a heart quaking beneath 
the starch. 

“Suppose I’m made to come out of my 
sluice and shoulder wider responsibilities ? ”’ 
I thought; and it was all I could do not to 
turn for home. But discipline prevailed, 
and | presented myself at Matron’s office. 

“We like the Reserve to see as many 
wards as possible, so we’ve made out a time- 
table—half a day in each ward to begin with, 
half a day in the theatre; then a full day in 
each of the three wards. You will start in 
the children’s wards. They’re busy. It’s 
T’s and A’s this morning. Oh, and you'll 
go to 9.15 breakfast.’"" Remembering the 
‘hungry twenties’ of my training days I 
did not mention how well I had breakfasted 
already. ‘‘ 1 hope you enjoy your course.” 

“Oh, are you the Reserve? Good 
morning. Well, it’s breakfast. Will you 
feed Robert? He’s over there. Scalds. 
Boiling kettle. Hutted camp, you know.” 
Robert, flushed, was fast asleep, and the 
instincts of my past ‘ general’ training, 
thirty-three per cent. of it spent in the 
children’s ward, was against waking him. 
However, it was T’s and A’s morning, so 
with some misgiving I lowered the cot side, 
roused Robert, and plunged my spoon into 
the heart of the egg. Robert had slight 


‘ls ever there’s another war I mean to 


_ ‘Surgical scarlet fever’, and was not him- 


self. To be wakened by a stranger and 
asked to eat egg was too much. His roars 
were deafening. At last a young nurse in 
whom Robert had confidence was deflected 
from T’s and A’s, peace was restored and 
the egg lost its repulsiveness. After the 
first spoonful ‘ the Reserve ’ took over, and 
thenceforth Robert and I were on waving 
terms, even from quite long distances. But 


The Lighter Side— 


so far I did not feel I had made any very 
material contribution to the staffing 
problem. 

The rest of my morning could be summed 
up as T’s and A’s and T.P.R’s, with a 
wholesome fright in the middle of the 
session. The T’s and A’s — eight of them — 
were all back, my hourly pulses charted, 
bed boards around the beds of the older 
children, and when these ran short the beds 
themselves were turned to the wall and one 
board only affixed to the outer side. All 
seemed quiet. It was my special charge to 
do the round of these beds and cots, and 
with the advances in anaesthetics the 
children were coming through nicely. This 
time, I felt, 1 had been of some slight use. 
Unfortunately I failed to notice that the 
present day bed, like the cots of old, had a 
locking device 
for the wheels, 
and that the bed 
of our biggest T 
and A, Silvia, 
turned to the 
wall with a single bed board on the outer 
side, was free to fly off at a touch. Now 
Silvia was big and strong for her age, and 
as she.came round she gave her wall a 
mighty kick. Out shot the bed, and the 
vital relationship between bed, wall and 
patient was so disturbed that Silvia’s first 
post-operative view of life was practically 
upside down. After that I took good care 
to test the mobility of beds placed alongside 
walls. 

During a very uninstitutional lunch I 
regained enough poise to appreciate the 
fame of the hospital's caterer, and to enjoy 
the company of the various married ‘ come- 
backs * from famous training schools. The 
institutional atmosphere _ receded _ still 
further when we adjourned to the lounge, 
the tea cosy was lifted and cigarettes Lit. 
Indeed the talk mainly turned on crops and 
seeds and other local preoccupations, but 
one nurse at least said she would join the 
College. 

The afternoon in women’s surgical gave 
me the rhythm of the modern hospital all 
right. Here was a big new ward, with 
balcony annexe and every bed occupied; 
yet, within the afternoon—and visiting day 
at that—another ten admissions (including 
emergencies) were somehow fitted in. Beds 
put up in the middle of the ward, patients 
turned on to stretchers and driven off by 
ambulance’ to 
outlier hospitals, 
relatives sent 
for to take the 
stronger ones 
straight home. 
This time I did the first thing to hand; 
I retired to the sluice room after all, and 
there I did scrub macs, one after the 
other, while the visitors’ flowers steadily 
banked up behind me. The staff nurse kept 
pace with the clearing of records and urgent 
treatment of admissions (she seemed to have 
grown an extra pair of eyes at the back of 
her head), her second fixed up the dressings 
to last till those who were turned off home 
could call in the district nurse; the rest of 
the hierarchy covered the routine work, 
visitors sat around clasping the sponge bags 
and bed jackets of the dispossessed, while I 
in my sluice room turned on the bed pan 
cleaner by mistake and only partly escaped. 
Just one of those days. 

, From women’s surgical to gynaecology; 
from gynaecology to men’s medical, to 
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men’s surgical, and finally to theatre. By 
that time I had begun to get the hang of 
things. Over some quiet little job such as 
urine testing (helped unashamedly by the 
second-year nurses pocket nursing diction- 
ary) impressions of the modern hospital— 
and of a good provincial general hospital in 
particular—began to take shape. First, 
these nurses were doing real nursing all the 
time; the senior staff nurses were carrying 
out work of the utmost responsibility—at 
top speed. The juniors worked willingly 
under them, and, as in the Army, the 
orderlies rounded off the team—competent 
women in white caps and pretty mauve 
uniforms, who took a pride in their work: 
the rather elaborate patients’ meals, the 
correct assembling of chits and forms from 
other departments, the entering of names 
and numbers, the care of flowers. The 
whole team knew their patients by name— 
no small feat in these days of quick turn- 
over. Everybody over 16 was referred to as 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss So-and-So, with Christian 
names for the juveniles. The beds were 
unnumbered, and though earlier in this 
article I referred to ‘the T’s and A’s’, I 
would not have dared to do so in the 
hospital. So, as 1 entered each new ward 
I found it best to walk round and try to 
memorise these names, each written on a 
card over the bed, incidentally noting any 
who were on measured intake and output 
fluids. This saved time both at the tele- 
phone and in my refuge, the sluice room. 
I was impressed to find that at least one 
sister, possibly all, refused to answer“ in- 
quiries without first walking up to the 
patient’s bed to be sure there had been no 
sudden change. 

The change in patients’ diets since my 
training days was unbelievable. Gone were 
the lockers crammed with biscuits and 
butter, sweets and eggs. There was no need. 
The 8 o'clock breakfast set the pace for the 
day, cornflakes and milk, a hot cooked dish, 
thin bread and butter (mever touched by 
hand) and marmalade; each patient being 
served according to mood and appetite. 

Parts of the hospital were cramped and 
old, with little hope of immediate rebuild- 
ing. On the other hand it now had a full 
complement of new mattresses, and these 
must have meant much to the middle class 
patient, who, until recently, might have 
been introduced to the National Health 
Service ‘the hard way’. 

Perhaps more remarkable than rapid 
patient turnover was enforced patient 
mobility. There was the usual comment 
about preventing embolism. But did we see 
so many embolisms in my day ? I can recall 
only one—and that was hearsay. But I also 
recall that even my little tooth operation 
left me very 
tired. And the 
hospital patient 
has little time to 
be tired. Hardly 
has she recover- 
ed from washing herself than it is time for 
the physiotherapist. ‘Stretch with the toes 
", . and Up!’ goes the command as she 
marshals her bedridden squad from the 
middle of the ward. Yet the patient is 
spared many of the surgical bugbears of 
the past; not least, perhaps, the uncon- 
trollable vomiting, now so easily mastered 
with nasal catheter and aspirating syringe. 

And so, in spite of mistakes, I emerged 
after six days exhilarated. The old fasci- 
nation of bedside nursing had returned, and 
I longed to live again the full, responsible 
life of those busy staff nurses. I had come 
back to the world of stitches and drips and 
‘preps’, of human beings being kind to each 
other and putting up a gallant fight. And 
I knew that when I was young I had done 
right to choose nursing. 
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Royal National Orthopaedic Hospital 
Stanmore 


HE hospitable doors of Stanmore Royal 
National Orthopaedic Hospital were 
open to receive a large gathering at the 
annual presentation of medals, prizes and 
certificates on November 20. The chair was 
taken by Mr. L. Fleischmann, C.B.E., 
Chairman of the Board of Governors, who 
said that although the number of student 
nurses had increased from 183 to 223, the 
hospital still needed more nurses to come 
forward if they were to provide more beds. 
Miss M. E. Sands, matron, said that 
training results were excellent and there had 
been very little wastage. The block system 
now in operation had done much to relieve 
strain, as for 18 weeks of the training the 
students had no nursing responsibilities and 
could concentrate on their studies. A 
quarterly study day for sisters had been 
arranged to keep them up to date with the 
latest treatments and drugs, and this had 
been most successful; the Nursing Pro- 
cedures Committee had compiled a book on 
standard methods of teaching throughout 
the hospital. 

In his address to the nurses, Sir Francis 
Fraser, F.R.C.P., who presented the prizes, 
said that it would be difficult for them to 
realise the social changes that had come 
about in the world in recent years; there 
was a wider distribution of education and of 
money, giving individuals more power to 
shape their own and their children’s lives. 
At the same time, there was increasing 
control by the State over everyone, and the 
result of these two factors was cgnflict 
during much of the individual's life. “‘ The 
fit and well adjust themselves fairly satis- 
factorily,’’ said Sir Francis, *‘ but as soon as 
people are ill or fitness diminishes, diffi- 
culties and frustrations bear down upon 
them and they are in a state of almost 
unbearable tension. These are the people 
you nurses have been selected to serve in 
their time of trouble and distress. And 
because of your technical skill and training 


you... are looked upon by the patients 


Left toright : Sir Francis Fraser; Miss M.E.S ‘Mm 
Mr. L. Fleischmann; Mr. H. Seddon, Miss E. Ba 
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s, matron; Lady Fraser; Mr. Ellis: 
ynes and Colonel Wood at the Royal 
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National Orthopaedic Hospital, Stanmore, prizegiving. 


as superior beings and are expected to give 
guidance on matters that appear to have 
nothing to do with illness.”’ 

The gold medallist was Miss G. M. Averill. 


St. Stephen's Hospital, Fulham 
ATRON, Miss L. K. Plaw, told nurses at 
the St. Stephen’s Hospital prizegiving 

in November that they were hostesses— 
patients and visitors were their guests. 
Miss Plaw paid a tribute to her predecessor, 
Miss Booth, who had been matron of the 
hospital for 30 years, and who, said Miss 
Plaw, had made the hospital—*‘ If we had 
a few more people like Miss Booth it would 
be still better than it is.’’ 

Dr. Edith Summerskill, M.P. for West 
Fulham, presented the prizes and told 
nurses that their training gave them know- 
ledge which would be useful to them all 
through their lives, whatever their future 
paths. The whole world admired nurses, 
Dr. Summerskill said, and outside the 
hospital their job was associated with 
glamour and mystery, hard though this was 
to believe. 

The prizewinners included: Miss M. 
Murphy, matron’s prize for good conduct; 
Miss M. T. Curran, surgical nursing; Miss 
S. K. Reinholds, medical nursing; Miss 
E. A. Timlin, theory of nursing, and Miss 
S. B. McGeary, practical nursihg. 


Kent and Canterbury Hospital 
HE annual prizegiving of the Kent and 
Canterbury Hospital, Canterbury, was 
held on November 29, when the Mayor of 
Canterbury, Councillor Stanley H. Jennings, 
presented the prizes and certificates. 
Referring to the tremendous strides made 


by medical and nursing science during the 
past forty or fifty years, the speaker told the 
nurses that ‘‘ nothing done which has as 
its object the relief of human suffering hag 
been done in vain.’’ Congratulating the 
nurses on their achievement, he added that 
the test of good nursing was the mental 
support nurses gave to their patients; and 
that the difficult task of keeping the patient 
happy was just as important as the passing 
of examinations. 

The matron, Miss M. Sheehan, reported 
that a new unit, Highland Court, had been 
opened six weeks previously for gynaecolo- 
gical patients, and had 94 patients. 
The annexe had been inspected by the 
General Nursing Council and had been 


~ 


Lady Mountbatten presents the Goodman 
Trophy to Miss M. C. Wakeman of Lymuing- 

ton Hospital at the Southampton Group 
prizegiving. A report appeared last week. 


approved as part of the nurses’ training 
school. The number of students had re- 
mained constant, but there was an increase 
in the number of trained nursing staff, thus 
enabling more supervision to be given 
to student nurses. Hospital examination 
results had been satisfactory and General 
Nursing Council examination results con- 
sistently good. 

Among the awards were the following: 
silver medallist 1950-51, Mrs. Joan 
Harris; Harold Wacher prize for consis- 
tently good work, Miss Miriam Lee; medi- 
cine and medical nursing: March, first prize, 
Miss Betty Johnston, September, Miss 
Doris Moat. — 


Left: at the West Wales General Hospital 

prizegiving. The group includes Miss J. 

Thomas, Chief Nursing Officer to the Welsh 

Regional Board, who presented the prizes, 

and Miss E. Bronsdon and Miss E. Walters, 
sister tutors. 
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Royal College of Nursing 


A Christmas Message 
from the President 


Miss L. G. Duff Grant, President of the 
Royal College of Nursing sends Christmas 
Greetings and good wishes to all College 


members, 


Branch Notices 


Liverpool Branch.—Nominations for the 
Executive Committee are required for six 
vacancies. Members retiring on the three- 

arly rotaare: Miss Holland, Mrs. Latham, 
Miss Kobertson, Miss Turner, Miss E. E. 
Williams, Miss Wortley. All are eligible for 
re-election. Nominations are required, also, 
for the positions of chairman and honorary 
secretary of the Branch. Nominations 
should be sent to the Hon. Secretary not 
later than January 5. 


Membership forms for the College 
may be obtained from the General 
Secretary, Royal College of Nursing, 
ta Henrietta Place, Cavendish Square, 
W.1, or local Branch Secretaries 


Miss Mann’s Presentation 


Industrial nurses of the country met at 
the United Nursing Services Club on 
December 14 to pay tribute to Miss Carol 
Mann, Industrial Nursing Organiser of the 
Royal College of Nursing, on her retire- 
ment. Miss E. M. Gosling, Chairman of 
the Industrial Nurses Sub-committee spoke 
of Miss Mann’s enormous contribution 
towards ensuring a high standard within 
the industrial branch of the nursing profes- 
sion and towards establishing an industrial 
nursing service. She had always been 
available for advice and guidance and many 
were greatly indebted to her for her help 
and kindness. Miss Gosling then presented 
Miss Mann with a pigskin wallet containing 
a cheque, and a bouquet of pink carnations. 
Miss Mann, thanking the industrial nurses 
for their gifts and their appreciation, spoke 
of the fellowship developing within this 
branch of the profession and its tremendous 


Above : 
carols in their vest room. On Chrisimas E 


procession of carol singers through the wards. 


nurses at Moorfields Eye Hospital vehearse Chrisimas 


possibilities. She surveyed the growth and 
progress of the industrial nursing service in 
this country, its recognition by the Dale 
Committee, and the international links 
through congresses and recent visits to 
Belgium, Lisbon and Spain. The industrial 
nurses present were representative of a 
wide variety of industry and were a proof of 
the growing recognition of the contribution 
that the industrial nursing service can give. 


H.S.A. Scholarships 


Hospital Saving Association Scholarships 
have been awarded to the following: See 
Nursing Times, page 1241, December 15: 
NURSING ADMINISTRATION (HOS- 
PITAL): Miss A. K. Jolly, Croydon 
General Hospital; Miss R. M. T. Ross, 
Chelmstord and Essex Hospital. SISTER 
TUTORS: Mr. R. W. H. James, St. 
James's, Balham; Miss J. M. E. Quixley, 
St. Thomas's Hospital; Miss M. E. Roberts, 
St. Thomas's Hospital. MIDWIFE 
TEACHERS: Miss E. Collcutt, Guy's 
Hospital; Miss B. O. Cox, Queen Char- 
lotte’s; Miss V. S. Goodchild, London 
Hospital; Miss I. M. Lockie, East End 
Maternity Hospital; Miss D. B. Spengler, 
Royal Sussex County Hospital; Miss M. T. 
Worthy, King’s College Hospital WARD 
SISTERS: Miss J]. L. Burrell, Boling- 
broke Hospital; Miss D. Norton, St. 
Charles’ Hospital. 


College Calendars 


Calendars for 1952 with the Crest of the 
Royal College of Nursing in colour are now 
available, price Is. 6d. (postage 24d. extra). 
The calendar is mounted on white card with 
dark blue lettering and blue ribbon loop for 
hanging up, and is obtainable from the 
General Secretary, Royal College of Nursing, 
Henrietta Place, Cavendish Square, W.1. 


NURSES APPEAL COMMITTEE 


Perhaps we do not always realise how 
very dependent we are upon one another 
for happiness at Christmas time. Friends 
make all the difference, and because of 
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them and their kind remembrance of us 
Christmas is a happy time. Many of you 
by gifts and donations have helped most 
generously to give our elderly colleagues a 
happy Christmas. We would like to quote 
‘ Gratitude is the music of the heart when 
its chords are swept by the breeze of 
kindness on their behalf’. 


Contributions for week ending December 15 


¢ 
South Eastern Metropolitan aes -- 10 0 O 
Col. No. For Fuel 
Miss V. C. Laws ne 10 O 
Elizabeth. For Christmas .. 10 O 
Miss C. K. Lees. For Christmas , ee 10 O 
Miss E M. Bainbridge. For Christmas 
The Staff, Nottingham Children’s Hospital. 

For Christmas ‘ 210 0 
In Memory of Winifred Mary Furze. For 

Christmas . 5 0 0 
Miss D E White. Part proceeds of a ‘Whist 

From Chapel Collections. Royal National 

Hospital for Rheumatic ee, | Bath .. 25 0 0O 
Col. No. 63358 a 
Anonymous 20 0 
Nursing and Domestic Staff, General Hospital, 

Boston For Christmas .. 210 O 
Col. No. 3569. Monthly donation .. ye 10 O 
Anonymous. For Fuel 
Miss C. ]. Steer . 10 O 
The Staff, W helly Hospital, " Wigan. For 

Miss Saville. For Christmas vs 2 0 
Miss D. M. Dimént as 2 0 
Miss E. Westwater 2 0 
Queen Alexandra’s Royal Army Nursing Corps 

Association .. 5 5 O 
The Staff of The Worthing Hospita il. For 

Christmas ic Oe 
Mrs. E. Rowe. For Christmas 
Mrs. E. A. McDonagh 
Miss Overton - 20 
Princess Louise Hospital for Children. From 

a Sale of Work 
Miss M. Ayliffe .. 
Miss L. D. Watkins 10 


Total £126 8 6 


We acknowledge with warm thanks 
many very nice Christmas gifts from the 


Nursing Times staff, Miss Fry, Miss 
Andrews, Miss Witherington, Miss Allan, 
Miss Moss, Miss Maddeven, Miss Bain- 
bridge, Miss Fergusson, Miss Cockin, Miss 


Diment, Miss De Winton, Miss Lloyd, 
College No. 10650, Miss Wallis, Miss D. 
Price, College No. 24653, Miss Dodgson, 
Miss Ffolliott, Miss Balsillie, Miss Hughes, 
North West Metropolitan Branch, Miss 
Carpenter, Miss Bruce, Mrs. Jackson, 
Adelaide, S.A., Miss Goodenough, and 
several anonymous donors. 

W. Sprcer, Secretary, Nurses’ Appeal Committee, 


Royal College ‘of Nursing, la, Henrietta Place, Cavendish 
Square, London, 1. 


PRESENTATION TO MISS MANN 


Miss Carol Mann, seated®entre, with the gift and bouquet 


presented to her by Miss E.. M. Gosling (standing right) and industrial 
nurse members of the Royal College of Nursing at the United 
Nursing Services Club. 
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[A United Nations photograph] 

Loving care, proper methods and the right 

equipment are essential for success in 
rehabilitating children. 


The Adolescent Delinquent Boy 


MONG delinquentsare many from homes 

where the conditions are unsatisfactory ; 
others prove to be adopted children and it 
would appear that their delinquency has 
been caused by the sudden and tactless 
revelation to them of the fact of their 
adoption. Many experts on child welfare 
consider that the later the child learns that 
he has been adopted, the greater the psycho- 
logical shock. But if properly explained to 
the very young child—perhaps by telling 
him that he was chosen from a number of 
others because he was specially wanted—he 
may feel pleased and proud. 

This is the gist of one of the many 
interesting items, contained in the hand- 
book, The Adolescent Delinquent Boy, a 
report drawn up by the Joint Committee on 
Psychiatry and the Law appointed by the 
British Medical Association and_ the 
Magistrates’ Association. This publication 
would be of much value to social workers, 
youth club organisers, teachers, and others 
concerned with the welfare of children and 
young people. It costs 3d. and is obtainable 
from the British Medical Association, 
B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, London, 
W.C.1. 

In the section on youth clubs, it is stated 
that among the boys who join these clubs 
the wastage rate is regrettably high. The 
clubs demand a fairly high standard of 
intelligence and behavioypf, and _ the 
potential delinquent, fallafig short of this 
standard, may suffer m an inferiority 
complex causing him t6 become aggressive 
and antisocial, or to relinquish membership 
in disgust. A special type of organisation 
with less exacting standards is a suggested 
alternative. 

Many aspects of delinquency are dealt 
with in an admirably concise and lucid 
manner and the concluding section gives a 
short summing up under each heading with 
the Committee’s recommendations in each 
case 


and Maternity Care 


ASIC policies to improve maternity care 

were recently considered at Geneva at the 
first session of the Expert Committee on 
Maternity Care of the World Health Organi- 
sation. Economically advanced countries 
have reported a remarkably low maternal 
mortality rate during the past 10 or 15 
years, attributed to the use of sulpha drugs 
and penicillin, which has resulted in a con- 
siderable reduction in childbirth infections. 
A striking decline has taken place in 
countries such as Britain, the United States 
and Denmark. Personnel training is, of 


course, one of the greatest problems in 
backward regions. Among the distin- 
guished members of this committee are 
Professor N. C. W. Nixon, Director of the 
Obstetric Hospital, University College 
Hospital, London, and Miss Kathe 
Brotherus, Nursing Supervisor of Teaching 
and Demonstration, Helsinki, Finland. 


[The Health of the Soviet Child 


E health of the Soviet child was the 
theme of a lecture given recently by Dr. 
Ian Gilliland, Senior Medical Registrar, 
British Post-Graduate Medical School, 
Hammersmith. Dr. Gilliland was a member 
of the delegation of doctors, scientists and 
students who visited the Soviet Union 
during the summer. 

During his tour Dr. Gilliland saw many 
cities and was able to study the quality of 
mental and physical care given to the 
children of Russia. Health and education 
were closely interwoven, and although Dr. 
Gilliland as a physician was mainly con- 
cerned with the children’s health, it was not 
possible to study this in isolation, for, he 
said, every school had as part of its regular 
staff a doctor, a nurse and an orderly, and 
the children’s hospitals included teachers on 
their staff. In this way there was the 
minimum interruption of education when a 
child fell ill, while at school their health was 
under constant supervision. There was also 
a close link between the doctor and the 
educational psychologist, and the belief was 
general that 80 per cent. of psychological 


About 
Children 


disturbances in children were traceable to 
physical causes and were therefore pre- 
ventable. 

Dr. Gilliland stressed the importance 
which is attached to education in Russia, 
where 14 per cent. of the nation’s budget was 
devoted to this item. (In Britain the 
percentage was 3, and in the U.S.A., 14). 
Perhaps the historical development could 
account for this, for in 1917 illiteracy was 
widespread and infant mortality was 170 
per 1,000. Whereas there had then been 
7,000 children in nursery schools, today 
there was provision for three and a half 
million. 

Some of the chief ways in which pre- 
ventive medicine was practised, said Dr. 
Gilliland, were regular routine examinations 
of babies, children and adults; a Union-wide 
Institute for Health Education whose 
propaganda was directed towards the 
promotion of health, the encouragement of 
breast feeding and the prevention of 
infection by making the rules of personal 
and communal hygiene part of life and 
custom. This was carried out in many 
ways, by regular compulsory teaching by 
doctors and nurses, by means of posters in 
public places, by example and by films. 

Great emphasis was laid upon physical 
training, and in the schools this part of the 
education programme was carried out in 
close collaboration with the doctor. In fact 
doctors were now being trained and 
prepared to act as medical officers to sports 
clubs and organisations. 

There was no shortage of doctors or 
nurses, nor of hospital beds, and waiting 
lists were unknown. One doctor had 
admitted shamefacedly that a patient of 
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his had recently to wait as long as three 
days for admission to hospital, 

A doctor's training lasts six years, and on 
the whole there was a greater degree of 
specialisation after the basic course had 
been covered than was usual in this country, 
Doctors and nurses worked on a shift 
system, with a six-hour day as the minimum 
though anyone who wished could work 
longer. Sixty per cent. of the doctors were 
women. Married nurses were encouraged to 
continue work, even after they had had 
children, and créches were provided in the 
hospitals for those who brought their 
children with them. 

The Russians were aiming at providing 
for all births to take place in hospital, and in 
Moscow this had been realised to the extent 
of 90 per cent. of deliveries. For the rest of 
the Union the figure was 80 per cent. The 
principles of natural childbirth and relaxa- 
tion in labour as taught by Pavlov were 
being increasingly practised, and reliance on 
anaesthesia in labour was diminishing. Dr. 
Gilliland said that while the practice was 
much the same as that of Dr. Dick Read, 
the Russians were now trying to establish a 
theoretical basis for it. 

Paediatricians working in certain areas 
were responsible for the children living in 
their district, and visited the homes 
regularly, thus being in a position to detect 
illness at an early stage, and, of course, to 
prevent much occurring. 

Regular examinations from birth of all 
children were carried out (monthly up to 
one year of age) and detailed records were 
kept. In this way a tremendous amount of 
evidence was being collected. Nurseries 
were provided generously all over the Union, 
and here the children learned their first 
lessons in hygiene. They started school at 
seven, and 16 was the minimum age for 
entry into industry. 

Public health and hygiene played a very 
important part in the life of the Soviet 
citizen, who learned to regard health with a 
positive attitude as something precious to 
be preserved by active means. Typical of 
this in its simplest form was the importance 
attached to cleaning the streets, which in 
Moscow, at least, were washed by 
mechanical hoses several times a day. This 
measure was part of the campaign to reduce 
the occurrence of such dust-borne diseases 
as tuberculosis. 

Dr. Gilliland showed some excellent 
photographs illustrating the life of children 
of Russia today. 


Boarding Schools for Handicapped 
Children 


EARLY 10,000 of the 380,000 London 

school-children are so handicapped as 
to need special provision for their education. 
An attractively produced booklet by the 
London County Council, New Boarding 
Schools for Handicapped Children, describes 
the needs and problems of children who 
are blind, deaf, maladjusted, physically 
handicapped or educationally subnormal. 
The booklet is obtainable from the L.C.C. 
Information Bureau, County Hall (Room 8, 
South Block), Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, by 
post Is. 14d., or direct from booksellers, Is. 


INTERNATIONAL PHARMACOPOEIA 

The first volume of the first International 
Pharmacopoeia has been put before the 
Pharmaceutical Society in London. The 
general assembly of the World Health 
Organisation, the first objective of which is 
the attainment by all peoples of the highest 
possible level of health, has formally 
recommended its 68 member States to 
accept the book. 
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Professional 


samples of 


B:SODOL will gladly be sent upon 
request to members of the 
nursing profession, free of charge. 


INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD., 
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The simplest meal may sometimes be paid for dearly 
with the pain of indigestion. This may be caused by some 
abnormal condition of the stomach or a disagreeable 
item of diet. The painful result is often due to an increase in 
the acid content of the gastric juices—i.e. hyperacidity. 
This condition can readily be relieved by BISODOL. Com- 
posed of bismuth, Se and sodium bicarbonate, 
BISODOL powder reduces excess acidity and the enzyme 
diastase assists in the breakdown of starch. Pleasantly 


flavoured with oil of peppermint, BISODOL is easy to take 


and can be recommended with confidence. 


CHENIES STREET, LONDON, W.C.1! 


Woman of 
Independence 


2355 


at AGE 55 


THIS CASH SUM OR AN 
INCOME of £120 a year, guaranteed 
for your lifetime from age 55, will 
bring independence in later years. 
If you are a Nurse, already looking 
forward to a pension on retirement, 
you can increase it by this plan. 


MARRIED OR UNMARRIED 
If you are earning money, and are 
i unmarried, married or be- 
come married in the future, this 
plan will help you. If you marry 
after you have begun it, then 
can be made to 
ee your policy by one on your 
husband’s life (if he is eligible for 
assurance). 
£2,355 OR £120 A YEAR 
you are not over the age 
of 45. You make agreed regular 
monthly, quarterly or yearly pay- 
ments to the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, and at the 
age of 55 you will draw £2,355 
eash, plus accumulated Dividends, 
or @ pension of £10 per month for 
the rest of your lifetime. If you 


do not live to the age of retirement 
£1,500 would be paid at your death. 
INCOME TAX SAVED 

Income tax payers are entitled to 
the appropriate allowance of tax 
applicable to premiums paid under 
this plan—a concession which 
saves you a substantial amount. 


BY FILLING UP AND SENDING 
ENQUIRY FORM you can ob- 
tain details suited to your per- 
sonal requirements. The plan can 
be modified to fit savings large or 
small and the proportionate cash er 
nsion can in most cases be 
available at 50, 55, 60 or 65. This 
plan is the safest and most profitable 
way of securing independence in 
later years. Start it now and 
secure freedom to spend your 
surplus money, knowing that your 
future is safely provided for. 


FILL IN THIS FORM NOW 


Postage one penny if unsealed 
M. MACAULAY 


| (General Manager for the British Isles) | 

| SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 

| CO. OF CANADA 
106, Sun of Canada House, 

| Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 | 
I should like to know more aboat 
your Plan, as advertised, with- 
out incurring any obligation. 

| ADDRESS 


OCCUPATION ............... 


Exact date of birth... 
N.T., Dee. 22, 1951. 


| 
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Help to prevent the spread of infant z 
sickness and diarrhoea. Combat cross- 
infection in the home by teaching 
mothers to sterilize feeding bottles 
and teats continuously. The Milton 
method leaves no taste in bottles, 
teats or feed and is used nowadays - 
by so many hospitals and clinics. 

For full particulars write to the 
Chief Bacteriologist, 

Milton Antiseptic Limited, 

John Milton House, London, N.7. 


HL ENCOURAGE CONTINUOUS STERILIZATION OF 
: FEEDING BOTTLES AND TEATS WITH 
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Visiting London 
... Haunts of Dickens 


Charles Dickens left many a mark on 
London as the city may claim quite a few 
treasures that he used or described in fact 
or fiction; some—like the old Roman bath 
off the Strand—-were both fact and fiction 
for David Copperfield remarked how he 
had often plunged in it and so too had 
Dickens when a boy. 


Almost every area of London bears wit- 
ness to Dickens's habit of describing real 
people, real places and real situations in his 
works—though with a discreet alteration of 
identifiable names. His descriptions of the 
murkier side of London are vividly recalled 
by those who visit the spot where Bill Sikes 
met his death, who hear the church bell that 
Fagin heard, and see the home of Little 
Dorrit. 


And if the visitor spurns such whimsy 


OUNTLESS nurses today, district nur- 

ses, school nurses, visiting nurses, and 
the like, are living on their own, and most of 
them prefer to have their own little home, 
rather than live in a boarding house or 
lodgings. It may be only a humble bed- 
sitting room, but it is their own domain, 
where they can do exactly as they like. 

It is generally the best plan for any nurse, 
if her post is likely to be permanent, to take 
an unfurnished room, and furnish it herself. 
An unfurnished room is so much cheaper 
than a furnished one that the difference in 
rent will soon amount to the cost of furnish- 
ing, which, with a little ingenuity, can be 
managed quite reasonably, even in these 
difficult times. 

When I left hospital finally, after the 
war, I was determined to have my own little 
home, and to make it as cosy and attractive 
as possible. I searched until I found a 
fairly large, airy room with a tiny kitchen- 
ette attached. This is the one luxury I 
would advise every woman to insist upon, 
a kitchenette. To cook and sleep in the 
same room is undesirable from every point 
of view. Then at a sale I bought a plain 
brown hair carpet, which always looks clean, 
and affords everlasting wear. 

The bed was the next consideration, and 
to keep the sitting room appearance, a divan 
bed was, of course, necessary. I bought a 
second-hand settee bed from a friend, but 
any narrow bed will serve this purpose, if the 
head and foot boards are cut off level with 
the mattress. Pushed up against the wall, 
with a pretty cover, it makes a useful couch 
during the daytime. My pillowsare slipped 
into handsome cushion covers which I made 
myself from remnants bought at a sale. 

The wardrobe was my greatest difficulty, 
for it is not only expensive to buy, but takes 


‘= she can see where the real 

Dickens visited Miss Ternan, 
his shorthand notes of a trial 
(later adapted and used in 
Sketches by Boz), and the letter 
box through which he pushed 
his first published manuscript. 


Dickens was married at St. 
Luke’s Church, Chelsea, near 
the oldest parish school in 
London, and his house in Doughty Street 
contains many mementoes of him fairly 
near what was believed to be the Salem 
House of David Copperfield, where Dickens 
went to school. By this time the visitor 
should be sufficiently confused to be un- 
certain where facts end and fancy begins, 
and that is how it should be with Dickens. 
For he revelled in London. 


To see some of the atmosphere of Pickwick 
Papers we should visit Camberwell where, 
at Dulwich College Chapel Mr. Snodgrass 
was said to have married Emily Wardle—a 
sad slip on the chronicler’s part as no 
marriage had taken place there for almost 
100 years. Mr. Pickwick’s own house in 
College Road now bears the name Hamlet 
House which is a trifle misleading until the 
hamlet is seen to be the village of Dulwich. 


When the environs of Lincoln's Inn Fields 
were tidied up and new streets and buildings 
rose the ‘ Old Curiosity Shop’ was spared 
by the planners even though few authorities 
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[Photograph by courtesy of The Council of —— 
A clever idea for restricted space—a combined 


desk and dressing table converted from aGovern- 
ment desk by students of St. Christopher's 
School, Letchworth 


A Room of One’s 
Own 


By MARY L. STOLLARD 

up much valuable space, and definitely 
stamps any room as a bedroom. I solved 
the problem by a built-in-wardrobe, made 
of deal. This was fitted across the fireside 
recess by the local carpenter, and painted to 
match the rest of the woodwork. 

The result was such a success that I had 
a similar cupboard fitted across the recess 
on the other side of the fireplace. This was 
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will back its claim to be the real curiosj 
shop ‘immortalized by Charles Dickens’ 
to quote its fascia lettering. Still it is no 
doubt not the only building in London to 
be existing on a false reputation. 


A Christmas 
Holiday Show 


RELATIVE VALUES, by Noel Coward 
(Savoy). 


Only Noél Commi could get away witha 


comedy on the futility of Social Equality. 
An erudite butler (himself evidently a 
product of semi-equality) and a film-struck 
maid (a product of domestic comedy con- 
servatism) introduce the play to us, and a 
series of stock characters do their best to 
prove that the Stately Homes of England 
are not falling down. But the theme is not 
left for us to think and laugh over, it is 
rather rammed down our throats at the end 
by the butler proposing a toast to the folly 
of Social Equality. But we are too sensitive: 
the play is an unpretentious comedy—not 
a Shavian Apple Cart for the aristocracy. 
As a comedy it is rich, though we might 
expect it to be even more so from Coward. 
One scene, where the film star with inverted 
snobbery is revelling in her reminiscences of 
her slum upbringing while her disguised 
sister fumes next to her and thinks of their 


Continued on next page 
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equipped with shelves for holding books, 
papers, crockery, sewing materials, and 
other odds and ends. 

My room was next to the bathroom, so I 
did without a washstand, and most women 
will find that they can do the same. All 
modern houses possess a bathroom, and 
arrangements for the use of it can generally 
be made. In place of a washstand, I 
bought a small bureau, with a pigeon- 
holed front, a flap for writing, and long 
drawers below. I hung behind it a long 
wall mirror, which I bought cheap at a 
country sale, and it made an ideal dressing 
table. Then, for a table, I bought one of 
the gate-legged variety, which occupies 
little space when pushed against the wall, 
and yet when opened out can seat three or 
four friends quite comfortably. I also 
bought a cosy rocking chair, and a couple 
of easy chairs, avoiding the basket variety, 
which creak uncomfortably when new. 

With these as a foundation, I added other 
things as I could afford them, a small 
antique bookcase, a little occasional table, 
and that most useful article of furniture, 
a monk’s bench, which serves the three-fold 
purpose of a seat, a table, and a chest for 
storing blankets and rugs. I nailed a 
broad oak shelf over the narrow mantelpiece, 
and on it I arranged my small but choice 
collection of china ornaments. 

I had the ugly fireplace taken right out, 
and in its place installed one of the new gas 
stoves of coloured enamel. A friend 
gave me a pretty brown floor pouffe to use 
as a fireside seat, and I also use it as a table 
when I am having a tray-meal by the fire. 

And finally, for pictures, I used repro- 
ductions of oil paintings. In their black 
passe-partout frames they make a delight- 
fully gay splash of colour on the plain walls. 
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true childhood in unromantic, yet unsordid, 
Sidcup, is worth the whole evening out. It 
is delicious. 


AT THE CINEMA 


Lightning Strikes Twice 

A heavy storm and a stalled car send a 
woman dashing to a lonely house for shelter. 
Here she meets a man who has just been 
acquitted of murdering his wife because the 
jury could not agree. They fall in love and 
marry, but later events make her uncertain 
as to whether he was innocent or not. It is 
a good story and well acted. Ruth Roman, 
Richard Todd, Mercedes McCambridge and 
Zachary Scott starring. 
The House in the Square 

An up-to-date version of Berkeley Square 
beginning in an atomic bomb plant. The 
rest of the story, both 18th century and 
present day, is very disappointing, none of 
the players seemed at all happy in their 
parts. Starring Tyrone Power, Ann Blyth, 
Michael Rennie and Dennis Price. 
Meet Me After the Show 

Trouble between a stage producer and 
his star wife. Trickéry on both sides causes 
amusing situations. A gay, very colourful 


film, with songs and good dancing. 
Fabiola 

The year A.D. 313 and Constantine I is 
A story of the struggle 


Emperor of Rome. 


Miss Muriel | Hay- 
man, sister tutor (ex- 
treme right), as the 
Sultan of Morocco, 
casts an eye over the 
slave girls the 
pantomime * Dick 
Whittington ' given by 
the staff of Queen 
Mary's Hospital for 
Children,. Carshalton 
Beeches, Surrey. 


between Christians 
and pagans, the film 
is very spectacular 
and crammed with so 
much incident 
I found it extremely 
confusing. Starring Michele Morgan, Henri 
Vidal and Michel Simon. 


Public Performances of Hypnotism 

Dr. Barnett Stross (Stoke-on-Trent, 
Central) asked the Secretary of State for 
Scotland on December 4 how long Margaret 
Proctor, who was recently hypnotised at a 
public entertainment in Airdrie Hall, had 
been detained in hospital; and what steps 
he would take to protect the public against 
illness of this type. 

Mr. James Stuart: This girl has been in 
hospital since November 12. I have no 
power under which performances of this 
type can be prohibited, but I hope that this 
case will serve as a warning to parents and 
the public of the dangers involved in stage 
hypnotism. 

Mr. Hastings (Barking) presented the 
Hypnotism Bill on December 5, _ This 
measure, which is set down for second 
reading on March 13, seeks to make illegal 
the demonstration of hypnotic phenomena 
for purposes of public entertainment. 


DO NOT FORGET THE CLOSING DATE ~ 


Appreciation 


We should like to express through the 
Nursing Times our appreciation of the 
post-graduate course on psychiatric treat- 
ment recently completed at Claybury Hos- 
pital, Woodford Bridge, Essex. 

The North Eastern Regional Hospital 
Board having arranged the interchange of 
nursing staff for this course on psychiatry, 
we of the observation wards, North Middle- 
sex Hospital, Edmonton, wish to place on 
record our appreciation of the knowledge 
gained in the advancement of the modern 
treatments at Claybury Hospital. 

We are hoping there will be a continua- 
tion of these courses. We think the course 
is an inspiration to all mental nurses for the 
interchange and furtherance of ideas 
between all hospitals having dealings with 
psychiatric patients. 

May we, through your courtesy, thank 
the Regional Board, the organizers of the 
scheme, and the Matron of our hospital, 
Miss D. Rootham, for allowing members of 
her staff to attend. Also our special thanks 
to Claybury Hospital for the comfort and 
courtesy shown; and to the organizers and 
the lecturers. 

M. CHAMBERS, Departmental Sister; E. W. 
Roserts, Charge Nurse; D. ARNOLD, Ward 
Sister; F. Gray, Charge Nurse. 


Thanks 


May I, through the Nursing Times, 
thank all my friends, known and unknown, 
for their handsome gifts and expressions of 
goodwill on the occasion of my retirement 
from the position of industrial nursing 
organiser with the Royal College of Nursing. 

During my term of office I have received 
great kindnesses from a host of people 
throughout the British Isles and much 
support for the work I was trying to do for 
nurses and nursing. For all this I am 
deeply grateful. 

With my thanks go my good wishes for 


all. 
CAROL MANN. 
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HERE is still 

; time to describe 
your Christmas * 
Ward Festivities 
and win a prize of 
£15, £10, or £5 for 
your Ward Ameni- 
ties Fund. Send 
this coupon with 
your entry. Full 
details appeared in 
the Nursing Times 
of December 1. 


FILL IN THIS FORM AND ATTACH IT TO YOUR ENTRY 


NURSING TIMES 


£50 CHRISTMAS COMPETITION 


Entries, 7 eon Sea members of the ward team, should be sent 
to the Editor, 
Martin’s Street, wice not later than January 7. 


Times, c/o. Macmillan & Company, Ltd., 


Position in ward (patient, nurse ?) 
Name and address of hospital 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 


St. 
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